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and improved during these years of common school
revival. This proved the formative period for the writing
and manufacture of that unique product, the American
schoolbook, and there has been a steady advance in
the quality of textbooks ever since. The specimens of
elementary texts that have survived from the days of the
awakening, while clearly revealing the picturesqueness
and charm that always cling to antiques, indicate that
a marked advance had been made over the primitive
schoolbooks of the colonial or even the transition period.
Webster's blue-backed spelling-book, for example, was
in one form or another still used throughout most of these
years, but it had largely lost its vogue in New England
and New York long before the Civil War and had been
replaced by a number of spellers that gave more attention
to the usefulness of their reading matter, the pedagogy
of their presentation, and the attractiveness of their
illustrations and general appearance.
Primary reading-books, which had up to this time been
little known, were now issued in great numbers through-
out the awakening. These were, as a rule, well adapted
to the young mind and were profusely illustrated. They
included such works as Gallaudet's The Child Picture
Defining and Reading Book (Hartford, 1830) and Mande-
ville's Primary Header (New York, 1849). Readers for
more advanced pupils, containing selections for decla-
mation, likewise became numerous during this period.
Among those especially notable were John Pierpont's
The National Reader (Boston, 1827), which contained
some highly moral lessons and considerable material on
natural history, and Lovell's The Young Speaker (New
Haven, 1844), which furnished illustrations to " inculcate
the art of graceful and eloquent gesture/7 More famous